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Putting a face 
on research support 





BARBARA BLACK 


Every faculty member knows about the endless 
hours spent putting together grant applications. 
However, help is at hand. That was the message 
behind a convivial gathering given April 23 in the 
Science Complex by the Office of Research for | 
about 30 recent hires. 

Vice-President Research and Graduate Studies | 
Louise Dandurand, Associate V-P Truong Vo-Van | 
and Provost Martin Singer all emphasized their 
willingness and that of their staff to help faculty 
members build their own careers and 
Concordia’s research profile. Director Garry 
Milton told them the Office is restructuring to | 
become more proactive in an increasingly com- 
petitive and complicated research environment. 

Not content with introducing the staff of the 
Office and the research facilitators for the facul- 
ties, Milton introduced key staff members in 
other departments, from Payroll and Purchasing 
to Facilities Management and Environmental 
Health and Safety. He even introduced the editor 
of the Journal. 

All of them play a role in supporting research 
at the university. Martine Lehoux, Director of 
Facilities Planning and Development, explained | 
that until recently, the cost of physical modifica- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 
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Karim Boulos, Director of External Affairs in the JMSB, congratulates Cedric Merle, the son of Assistant Professor Philippe Merle 
(Chemistry & Biochemistry). Cedric became a Canadian citizen with the rest of his family in the DeSéve Cinema on April 23. Boulos rep- 
resented not only the JMSB, but the City of Montreal, as councillor for the downtown borough of Ville Marie. 


Concordians take oath 


BARBARA BLACK 


The 60th anniversary of the Citizenship 
Act was celebrated at Concordia on April 
23 when 78 people, 22 of them from 
Concordia, became Canadians in the 
DeSéve Cinema. 

Back in February, citizenship judge 
Barbara Seal was a guest at the Chinese 
New Year dinner given by the JMSB, and 
that's where the idea of having the cere- 
mony at Concordia was hatched. 

An appeal went out to Concordia stu- 
dents, faculty and staff to come forward. 
Among them was Martin Martens, an assi- 
tant professor of Management, who was 
pleased that being part of the university's 
ceremony advanced his file by nearly a year. 

“They told me when I applied in 
November that it would take about 15 
months,’ Martens said. A native of the 
United States, he lived here for a number 
of years on student visas, but now he’s a 
full-fledged Canadian. Sitting next to 
him were his Canadian wife, Claire 
Hilscher, and Diego Cueto, a doctoral 
candidate in finance from Peru, who 


also got his citizenship. 

A number of dignitaries representing 
the federal government, the province 
and the city were on hand to congratu- 
late the new citizens. Marcel Danis, the 
university's Secretary-General and Vice- 
President External Relations, intro- 
duced President Claude Lajeunesse, 
who welcomed them to Concordia and 
wished them well. 

The citizenship ceremony is not elabo- 
rate, but it has a touch of formality. The 
judge is preceded by an officer of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, in distinctive 
scarlet jacket and broad-brimmed hat, 
who barks out “La cour! The court!” Those 
‘present stand when she enters and leaves 
the room to indicate that she embodies 
the court's authority. 

By coincidence, the court clerk, who 
explains and records the proceedings, was 
Jenny Colon, a 2000 graduate of the 
Applied Human Sciences program. 

The oath is straightforward, and is 
administered (in Quebec) in French first, 
then English. Judge Seal invited those in 
the audience who were already Canadian 


citizens to reaffirm their allegiance to the 
country (and the Queen), and many of 
them did. The ceremony ended with the 
singing of O Canada in English and 
French, led by Concordia vocal perform- 
ance student Clayton Kennedy. 

Some of the audience members from 
far older nations must have been struck 
by the relative youth of their new country. 

Until 1947, Canadians were considered 
British. The 1939-45 war in Europe, in 
which Canadians fought and died in the 
thousands, was a catalyst for a newly inde- 
pendent national identity, and Paul 
Martin, father of the recent prime minister, 
led the effort to establish the Citizenship 
Act. During the 1950s, refugees and other 
immigrants poured into Canada. Between 
1947 and 2006, more than six million peo- 
ple became citizens. 

Two honorary citizenships have been 
granted, to Raoul Wallenberg, the Swed- 
ish diplomat who saved thousands of 
Hungarian Jews, and Nelson Mandela, the 
former president of South Africa. 

For a list of those from Concordia who 
became citizens: cjournal.concordia.ca 
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KAREN HERLAND 





Interdisciplinarity has been 
interpreted in numerous ways by 
intellectuals, academic associa- 
tions and, most recently, funding 
bodies that reward, and some- 
times require, collaboration 
between fields. 

Graduate students in the 
Humanities Doctoral Program 
held a symposium, Creation of 
the New: Interdisciplinarity and 
the Arts, to explore some of these 
questions. They also used the 
event to launch Pivot: An 
Interdisciplinary Graduate Journal 
of Visual Culture (see article 
below). 

Gareth Hedges heard about 
funding made available by Board 
member Miriam Roland for a con- 
ference. Fellow grad students Jane 
Gabriels and Joanne Hui also vol- 
unteered time to make it happen. 

“It can be very difficult in a 
small and dispersed department 
to develop a sense of community 
and collectivity, but students 
really came through,’ Hedges 
wrote in an email. 

The symposium invited profes- 
sors and artists from across North 


Creation across disciplines 


America to present aspects of their 
work that somehow negotiated the 
boundaries between art practice 
and theory. After a full afternoon of 
individual presentations, all five 
invited guests assembled for a 
panel discussion moderated by 
Film Studies professor and director 
of the Humanities Doctoral 
Program, Catherine Russell. 

Russell began the discussion by 
pointing to her own 1999 book, 
Experimental Ethnography: The 
Work of Film in the Age of Video, 
which was intended as a dialogue 
between ethnographers and film 
makers. 

Erin Manning (Studio Arts and 
Film Studies) said her practice as 
a dancer has greatly informed 
her intellectual work. “For 
myself, and many of my students, 
I see a move to ‘thinking across 
disciplines’ instead of deep 
thinking within one discipline’ 

Jonathan Sterne, of McGill's 
Department of Art History and 
Communication Studies, warned 
against simply accepting ‘inter- 
disciplinarity’ as a panacea to 
erase the problems associated 
with traditional disciplines. 


The art of play 


The theme of the inaugural issue 
of Pivot is Play. 

Contributions range from play- 
ful approaches to art, to investiga- 
tions of how people play to theory 
on video game design. A CD 
included in a limited number of 
copies holds one student's experi- 
ment having different musicians 
each create a track from a handful 
of local sounds. 

The journal brings together 
students from Media Studies, Art 
History and Studio Arts. It also 
combines artwork with theory 
and criticism with creation. 

“The idea came out of a desire 
to link together three separate 
grad programs that seemed to 
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Andria Hickey at Pivot's launch. 





have @ lot in common’ explained | 


Andria Hickey. She got together 
with Susannah Wesley, Mél 
Hogan and Adad Hannah (who 
has since gone on to pursue his 
own art work internationally) in 
early 2006. They articulated a 
common philosophy “that art 
practices and academic investiga- 
tions are equal forms of knowl- 

‘& I i - 

The journal's form reflects its 
content. “We wanted to treat the 
journal as an art project in itself - 
taking interdisciplinarity to a new 


level, not just in content, but also 


in form? Hickey wrote in an email. 

“There is just something very 
special about seeing an image in 
print (rather than virtually) and 
turning the pages.’ Little secrets, 
like an envelope full of drawings, 
or a foldout image help keep both 
the theme of play and the speci- 
ficity of the medium alive. 

Along with some internal fund- 
ing available to grad students, the 
team credits a number of profes- 
sors, including Johanne Sloan, 
Matt Soar and Charles Acland 
with helping them see the project 
through. They hope that the next 
issue will incorporate work from 
students across the country. 

Copies of Pivot are available at 
the FOFA Gallery for $12. 


He said that his own book, The 
Audible Past: Cultural Origins of 
Sound Reproduction, was pro- 
duced in response to some of the 
intellectual one-upmanship he 
experienced from academics 
who tossed around terms like 
“modernity” and “visuality” “[As 
a musician,] I lived in a very rich 
audio world that didn’t seem 
that primitive to me” 

Artist and author Darren 
O'Donnell explained his work's 
relationship between art and 
theory by saying that “I use my 
art to test out if the things that I 
read in the social sciences are 
true or false” 

Andrea Assaf, a theatre direc- 
tor, collaborated with Dora 
Arroela ona piece exploring the 
experiences of women they 
worked with on both sides of the 
Tijuana border. They performed 
excerpts of the piece while in 
town. Assaf called for “an under- 
standing of artistic practice as an 
articulation of theory.” 

During the discussion, one 
student said she had entered the 
PhD program to access equip- 
ment and opportunities unavail- 


Putting 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 
tions required by a research proj- 
ect was included in government 
agency funding. Not any more. If 
an estimate of the modifications 
isn’t included in the application, 
the launch of the project could be 
delayed. 

Similarly, the Department of 
Human Resources is involved in 


_ paying students and technicians 


on funded projects. Knowing how 
employment contracts work is 
essential to a smoothly run 
research project. So is a good 
working relationship with 





Arts & Science Associate Dean (Research & Graduate Studies) Graham Carr (centre) chats with Wilson Jacob 
(left), a historian whose thesis was on masculinity in Egypt, and Omri Moses, (English) who is writing a book 
called Fitful Character about impulsive figures in literature. 





Catherine Russell (left) and Erin Manning addressed the Creation of the 
New symposium in the DeSéve Cinema. 


able to her outside of the acade- 
my. She enjoys being immersed 
in the rigors of theoretical course 
work, “but now I don’t have time 
to write my script or pick up a 
camera” 

Manning added that creating 
new forms of knowledge or 
expression that synthesized dif- 
ferent approaches could easily 
take a person a decade to accom- 


plish, and that’s a luxury few peo- 
ple can afford, realistically or 
financially. 

The discussion pointed to the 
potential for collaborative work, 
where people with differing 
expertise can come together. But 
the academy tends to require 
individual dissertation work, and 
does not acknowledge that type 
of joint effort. 


a face on research support 


Financial Services. From ethics 
compliance to hospitality and 
from library services to meeting 
the media, university research is 
a complex web of relationships. 
The associate deans responsi- 
ble for research in their faculties 
— Graham Carr, Rama Bhat, Bakr 
Ibrahim and Ana Cappelluto — 
enjoyed the reception. 
Dandurand told the young 
researchers how much the uni- 
versity has grown, and said she 
looks forward to strengthening 
the bonds between research and 
graduate studies. The Provost 


reminded them that many hopes 
are pinned on their efforts. “Our 
expectations are enormous, he 
said, adding, to chuckles, “No 
pressure,” 

The Office has produced an 
excellent booklet outlining these 
auxiliary services for researchers 
and the coordinates of the rele- 
vant staff members. They also 
produced a compact disc with 
brief biographies of each of the 
researchers who were hired in 
2006-07. This material is avail- 
able at oor.concordia.ca/ under 
quick links. 
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Gisele Amantea 
draws on the past 


_ SR ELAND 





During the Roaring Twenties, 
most of Canada _ respected 
Prohibition, flappers were raising 
eyebrows and hemlines, and 
despite having decades-old com- 
munities established across the 
country, Italians were still feared 
as swarthy, dangerous immi- 
grants. 

All of these elements are 
important to the story of The King 
v. Picariello and Lassandro. 
Studio Arts professor Gisele 
Amantea has literally pieced 
together this bit of history in a 
series of drawings based on let- 
ters, family and archival photo- 
graphs, news clippings and court 
documents. First incorporated in 
a series of large-scale prints dis- 
played in the Regina Public 
Library's Dunlop Art Gallery, the 
drawings are now the basis of a 
video and book which were 
recently launched at Groupe 
Intervention Vidéo. 

The facts of the story are sim- 
ple. Stephen O. Lawson was a 
member of the police force 
charged with keeping Alberta dry, 
i.e. alcohol-free. Stationed in 
Coleman in the coal-mining 
region of Crowsnest Pass in 
southwestern Alberta, he wound- 
ed bootlegger Emilio Picariellos 
son, Stefano, who was fleeing in a 
car full of illegal liquor. Emilio 
and Florence Lassandro travelled 
from their nearby town to con- 
front Lawson. The police officer 
was shot and Lassandro and 
Picariello were ultimately hanged 
for his murder. 

Amantea remembers driving 
through the area as a child. “It 
was really rough, very poor, but 
also very beautiful” The story is 






Picaricllo 
~Lassandro 


BY OFSCLE AMANTER 


The book was published by the Frank 
lacobucci Centre for Italian Canadian 
Studies, University of Toronto Press. 


Gisele Amantea’s drawing captures 
through iconic images of film noir. 


one she heard often from her own 
father, who although much 
younger than the accused, grew 
up in the same small Italian com- 
munity. “The families knew each 
other’ 

When she returned to the area 
in 1999, she was struck by how 
the story had been reinterpreted 
as a tourist attraction, “with 
restaurants named after 
Picariello and their images on the 
side of buildings.” Tourism 
Alberta has published several 
books, and there was an opera, 
produced in 2003. 

However, Amantea felt that the 
story of immigrants in an eco- 
nomically depressed mining 
community that had not wanted 
to go dry for Prohibition had got- 
ten lost in the retelling. 

Lassandro herself had come to 
Canada as a child with the name 
Filumena Constanza. Her life 
changed when she was married 
off to a man 10 years her senior. 
Most of the popular versions of 
her story have created a romantic 
relationship between her and 
Stefano, “but Florence was more 
innocent than that; insists 
Amantea. She sees Lassandro’s 
story as having been bent to fit 
the role of the evil femme fatale, 
an easy enough transposition, 
since “there is very little left of 
Florence” and no record of her 
perspective on events. 

In fact, the popular imagina- 
tion, in film depictions of 
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the spirit of prohibition filtered 


Prohibition, served as a model for 
many of the drawings in 
Amanteas work. By refashioning 
the protagonists as Humphrey 
Bogart, James Cagney and Faye 
Dunaway in classic movie-still 
poses, Amantea forces us to 
reflect on how such stories are 
“filtered through our cultural 
imagination, reinterpreted 
through the great tradition of 
noir and pulp cinema, which was 
in its turn inspired by real-life 
crime, according to Luca 
Somigli, of the University of 
Toronto, who has written the 
introduction to Amantea’s book. 

The story blends fact and an 
awareness of fiction through “pri- 
vate story, public history, and cul- 
tural imagination’ he continues. 

Amantea’s layers of headlines 
and transcripts help us to uncov- 
er the racism of the period. The 
final clipping from Torontos 
Tribuna Canadiana points out, in 
Italian, that not a single English 
woman had been executed in the 
country in two dozen years. 

Amantea said that the nearly 
century-old story still finds 
echoes in popular culture 
through the members of the 
Soprano family. However, in her 
acknowledgments, Amantea 
points out that “cultural stereo- 
types concerning immigration 
and race continue to be a source 
of bias and discrimination” over 
successive generations of new- 
comers. 
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ACCOLADES 


The winner of this year's JMSB Distinguished Junior Research Award 
is Assistant Professor Imants Paeglis, in the Department of 
Finance. He has been at Concordia since 2002. A graduate of the 
University of Latvia, Claremont Graduate School (California) and 
Boston College, his research interests are in initial public offerings 
(IPOs), mergers and acquisitions, and various forms of corporate 
restructuring. He will receive a plaque and a $5000 research grant at 
JMSB's Convocation on June 19. 


~oQo 


Eight Cree women from northern Quebec celebrated the comple- 
tion of the Certificate in Family Life Education at a graduation cere- 
mony in Val D'Or in January. Their valedictorian, Daisy House, 
wrote an article for Destinations, a publication of Air Creebec. The 
women started the program, given by the Department of Applied 
Human Sciences, in April 2002, and most of them completed it in 
December 2005 In her article, Daisy talks about the life events, 
course work and community workshops that brought them closer 
over those years, and thanked their teacher, Shirley Walker. 


~s 


David Pariser (Art Education) was delighted to hear that a former 
student, Ligin Tan, got tenure as an associate professor at Rutgers 
University in New York. “His is a true immigrant success story; 
Pariser told the Journal. “A survivor of the Cultural Revolution, he 
came to Canada with nothing, and through incredible hard work, a 
hugely positive attitude and innate intelligence, within a few years 
had brought over his family, started a small business in art supplies, 
and finished his MA thesis in art education. 


Qo 


Jean-Sébastien Guy, who teaches the sociology of globalization, 
has just published a book on the subject. In Lidée de mondialisa- 
tion: Portrait de la société par elle-méme (Liber), he regards global- 
ization not as an objective phenomenon but as society's self- 
description, a framework we use to make sense of the world. He 
came to his approach through the systems theory of German sociol- 
ogist Niklas Luhmann (1927-1998). 


 NQo 


In 1986, while going through the 
papers of the late Charles 
Mingus, musicologist Andrew 
Homzy (at right) discovered the 
manuscript of a major composi- 
tion by the jazz virtuoso called 
Epitaph. It was performed by a 
31-piece band on April 27 in 
Homzy's hometown, Cleveland. 
Homzy told the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer that finding Epitaph was 
“the biggest thrill of his career, 
like discovering Beethoven's tenth 
symphony: 


~o 


Susan Durkee, Office Technology Analyst in the Registrar's Office, 
has been elected to the Board of Directors for the North American 
Association of Commencement Officers (NAACO) as a Member at 
Large. Concordia is one of only two Canadian universities involved 
in this association at the board level. The Registrar's Office hosted a 
regional conference last year and is looking forward to more active 
participation in the future. 


~o 


Boréal, the annual conference on science fiction and fantasy litera- 
ture in French, was held this year at Concordia, on April 27, 28 and 
29. Etudes francaises graduate student Mirella Vadean presented a 
paper on Tolkien's classic, The Lord of the Rings. 


~Qo 


Jane Stewart (Psychology), a founding researcher in the Centre for 
Studies in Behavioral Neurobiology, was interviewed on CBC Radios 
All in a Weekend on April 28 about the Centre's success in the field 
of appetitive motivation, and its recent recognition as a FRSQ 
Groupe de recherche en neurobiology comportementale. 
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Concordia to host Humanities and Social Sciences 2010 Congress 


_ BARBARA BLACK _ 


Concordia has been chosen to 
hold the Congress of the 
Humanities and Social Sciences in 
2010. It will be an exciting project 
and a first for the university, tak- 
ing it up another notch as a 
respected national institution. 

The Congress, which used to be 
known as The Learneds (as in 
learned societies), is held annual- 
ly, and the one at Concordia will 
be the 79th edition. Judging by last 
year's Congress at York University, 
it will attract about 9,000 dele- 
gates. The Congress comes under 
the aegis of the Canadian 
Federation for the Humanities 
and Social Sciences (CFHSS). 

Last month Marianne Fizet, the 
director of the Congress, and Jody 
Ciufo, the CFHSS executive direc- 
tor, toured Concordia and met 
with some senior administrators 
and key service providers. They 
were impressed by what they saw. 

Fizet said, “We look for enthusi- 
asm and an unequivocal commit- 
ment from the entire university 
community as well as the local com- 
munity to making the Congress a 
true celebration of knowledge 
and a meeting of minds’ 

In more practical terms, they 
look for enough meeting spaces; up 


to 200 rooms will be required con- 
currently on a peak day. There must 
be a central location to accommo- 
date registration, tables for the con- 
stituent societies and a book fair, a 
minimum of 20,000 square feet. 
Concordia has not bid to host the 
congress before, likely because it 
simply didn't have the space. 

“Particularly attractive is 
Concordia’s location right in the 
heart of Montreal. Some of the 
new buildings and meetings 
facilities (including the JMSB 
Building currently under con- 
struction) are absolutely stun- 
ning, Fizet said enthusiastically 
in an email from Ottawa. 

“The DeSéve Cinema, with all it 
has to offer in terms of screening 
facilities, looked like an outstand- 
ing venue to stage events impossi- 
ble to conceive elsewhere. The 
prospect of the Grey Nuns 
Motherhouse being partly con- 
verted into a residence and 
accommodating some of our dele- 
gates is exciting, too” 

Participants must be able to get 
to the venue easily, have a variety 
of accommodation options, and 
interesting venues for social 
events, none of which pose a prob- 
lem in Montreal. 

Asked for the next steps in 
Concordia’s preparations, Fizet 


LETTERS 


Les Québécoises 


Jean-Philippe Warren "underscores that Quebec has been at the 
forefront of movements establishing equality for women in the 
1980s" according to your April 19th, 2007 issue. When I arrived 
in Quebec in the late 1960s from western Canada, I was shocked 
to find that as a married woman | was not allowed to sign a lease 
on an apartment but was asked to obtain my husband's signa- 
ture. Only after arguing that my husband would not arrive in 
Montreal for another couple of months was my signature 


accepted. 


Further, I vividly recall waiting for my surgeon to arrive to per- 
form a tubal ligation in 1974, only for the procedure to be held 
up by a nurse rushing in saying that the operation could not be 
performed because my husband had not signed authorizing the 
operation. Since I considered asking such permission an indig- 
nity, the operation was held up until the surgeon who was a 
friend of my husband and myself, growled this was nonsense 


and proceeded. 


And finally, remember that women were not allowed to serve 
on jury duty until the early 1970s when a female defendant was 
brought to trial following the political assassination of Pierre 
LaPorte. If Quebec subsequently moved to the forefront in 
establishing equality for women in the 1980s, it was probably 
because it had such a long way to go compared to the rest of 


Canada. 


Dolores Pushkar, Ph.D. 


Professor, Centre for Research in Human Development & 


Psychology Department 








Jody Ciufo (left) and Marianne Fizet, from the Canadian Federation for the Humanities and Social Sciences, 
were guided by Conference Services Manager Marilyn Lessard (right) on a tour of Concordia’s facilities. 


said, “The appointment of a suit- 
able convenor to be the key con- 
tact between the university's 
administration, its community, its 
service providers and_ the 
Federation is vital” 

A logistics coordinator should 
be appointed early, and work full- 
time during the year leading up to 
the Congress. “Having some key 
service providers and the coordi- 


nator attend Congresses and plan- 
ning meetings between now and 
2010 would be a wise investment.” 

In return for this investment of 
time and energy, Concordia will 
likely gain a great deal of prestige. 
“The Congress is unequalled, to 
our knowledge, in that it brings 
together over 70 disciplines under 
the same roof, Fizet said. 

“The worldwide exposure that 


the university receives is tremen- 
dous. It gives you the opportuni- 
ty to showcase your campus, 
your research facilities, your pro- 
grams and researchers, to young 
and old, established and new 
academics from across North 
America and beyond. Putting 
you on the map may assist you in 
the recruitment of new faculty 
and graduate students.” 





Sandra-Lynn Spina named to senior post 
in the Office of the President 


Sandra-Lynn Spina has been 
named Director of Administra- 
tion, Office of the President, as 
of May 7. 

Reporting to Chief of Staff 





Sandra-Lynn Spina 


Jonathan Levinson, Spina’s new 
responsibilities include recruit- 
ment, supervision and coordina- 
tion of the Office of the 
President's staff, maintaining 
close working relationships with 
other constituencies, overseeing 
student and personnel issues 
ranging from complaints and 
appeals to grievance and arbitra- 
tion dossiers, and representing 
the President's Office on various 
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committees and working groups. 

“I am very pleased to wel- 
come Sandra to her new posi- 
tion,” said President Lajeunesse. 
“Her experience, integrity, 
enthusiasm and profound com- 
mitment to Concordia are well 
known and well respected. She 
will be a valuable addition to 
our team’ 

Spina joins the Office of the 
President from University 
Advancement and Alumni 
Relations, where she has served 
as Director of Communications 
since February 2006. Prior to 
that, she had been Director of 
Marketing Communications 
since 1997. She is a Concordia 
graduate (BA 1990) and has 
worked at the university for 30 
years. 

She replaces Enza De 
Cubellis, who is joining the 
Enrolment and Student 
Services Team in support of 
ongoing internal reviews of 
recruitment and admissions 
functions as well as other 
strategic and operational analy- 
sis initiatives. De Cubellis will 


r 





report to Roger Cété, Associate 
Vice-President for Enrolment 
and Student Services. 
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The Spirit of Inquiry is willing 


BARBARA BLACK 
Vice-Provost (Academic Pro- 
grams) Danielle Morin wanted 
to create a forum at Concordia 
where teaching and learning 
would be discussed and exciting 
experiences could be shared. She 
envisioned an in-house activity 
where some Concordia profes- 
sors would get together to share 
their passion. 

However, a call from McGraw- 
Hill Ryerson vice-president Joe 
Saundercook changed every- 
thing. In partnership with the 
publishing house, the project 
became a national conference. 

The Spirit of Inquiry: 
Developing Critical Thinking, 
Creativity and Community is 
shaping up to be a winner. The 
national conference on teaching 
has attracted a record number of 
proposals. 

The annual McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson conference on teaching 


Tufts University Psychology pro- 
fessor Robert J. Sternberg will 
give the address. 
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and learning will be held at 
Concordia on May 14, 15 and 16. 
Rami El-Cheikh, Special Project 
Manager in the Office of Provost, 
says the call for presentations 
was so successful the organizers 
had to say Stop, that’s enough! 

“They usually average about 
70, but we received 110; El- 
Cheikh said. “They usually offer 
six concurrent workshops, but 
were offering eight, with a choice 
of 10 presenters at each one. 
There's a great deal of choice” 

Some of the 170 people who 
have already registered are com- 
ing just to hear Robert J. 
Sternberg, the noted American 
psychologist, who developed a 
new theory of human intelli- 
gence and questions the efficacy 
of IQ tests. A past president of the 
American Psychological Assoc- 
iation, he is currently Dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences and 
Professor of Psychology at Tufts 
University. 


Sternberg will give the first 
keynote address on Monday, May 
14, on how to synthesize wisdom, 
intelligence and creativity. 

Caroline Baillie, Dupont 
Canada Chair of Engineering 
Education Research and Dey- 
elopment at Queen's Univer-sity, 
will speak later the same day, 
also about creativity. The final 
plenary speaker, on May 15, will 
be Curtis Bonk, who teaches edu- 
cational psychology and instruc- 
tional systems technology at 
Indiana University. 

The rest of the program 
includes teachers — 80 of them 
— including many Concordia 
faculty members. 

For example, Liselyn Adams 
will reveal how to use students’ 
frustration in a positive way. 
Rama Bhat will show how to 
teach engineering holistically. 
Anthony Synnott is giving a talk 
he calls “Beacons, Bureaucrats 
and Battlefields: Reflections on 


Teaching Sociology. Richard 
Kerr will show how he uses a crit- 
ical thinking approach to teach 
film production. 

Other presentations will origi- 
nate from McGill, the University 
of Toronto, York, about 30 other 
universities and colleges, and 
several from corporations. 

A conference as big as this one 
needs volunteers to keep things 
running smoothly. In return for a 
commitment of five hours 
worked, a volunteer will receive a 
one-day pass to all events. 
Students may contact Rami at 
ext. 2426 or by email at rami.el- 
cheikh@concordia.ca 

There is still plenty of room for 
registrants, and Morin will spon- 
sor 15 graduate students on a 
first-come-first-served basis. She 
encourages students to contact 
her at Danielle.Morin@concor- 
dia.ca, and to peruse the website, 
at spirit-of-inquiry.concordia.ca/ 





Increasing the impact of the academy 


KAREN HERLAND 


Imagine if all of the most current 
research in your field was just a 
few keystrokes away. Similarly, 
imagine if your latest paper could 
be read months before its slated 
journal publication. 

Depending on the culture of 
your discipline, the scenario may 
seem like a dream or a nightmare. 


On April 25, Stevan Harnad, 
Canada Research Chair in 
Cognitive Science at UQAM, pre- 
sented the possibilities of what he 
sees as inevitable in the next cou- 
ple of years. 

Harnad came to sing the praises 
of open access. Under this system, 
faculty self-archive peer-reviewed 
papers in their university's institu- 
tional repository so that others 





Stevan Harnad discussed open access with a group on April 25. 
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can freely access that research. 
William Curran, head _ of 
Concordia’s Library, said in an 
email that “the whole philosophy 
and pedagogical role of the library 
‘business’ is to provide access, i.e., 
open access to the compendium 
of the world’s knowledge” He 
anticipates that Concordia will 
have an institutional repository 
within the year for, at minimum, 
completed theses and research 
papers, “which represent the intel- 
lectual output of the university” 
Harnad argued that this makes 
sense for an academic system that 
grants tenure and funding based 
on the number of publications 
and the impact of research. Open 
access of all articles that have 
been accepted for journal publica- 
tion can maximize that impact. 
With a series of calculations, he 
demonstrated that work available 
through open access is more 
quickly picked up and more fre- 
quently cited than material pub- 
lished in traditional journals. 


Using figures* based on 


. Concordia's output he said that we 


had averaged three citations for 
every one of the 3,323 articles our 
researchers had published in 
peer-reviewed journals between 
2002-06. He extrapolated that 
with open access, “your citation 
impact would have been well over 
four...These are big steps, in a log- 
arithmic scale, so three to four is a 


huge jump: 

It may not seem like much, but 
Southampton University in the 
U.K. (where Harnad taught) has a 
citation level above that of 
Columbia and Yale. Harnad said 
that it was precisely because 
Southampton was “the first (insti- 
tution) to mandate, not request or 
invite, but mandate, that all post- 
print articles be deposited” 

Arts & Science Dean David 
Graham attended the lecture. He 
concluded that as a scholar and 
journal editor, “I find the prospect 
of increased readership and 
impact tremendously exciting in 
principle” While favourable to an 
institutional repository, he 
stressed the importance of dealing 
with concerns about potential 
economic viability and long-term 
negative effects on existing jour- 
nals. 

Some professors were con- 
cerned about the lack of oversight 
involved in such a process. 

Harnad responded that reposi- 
tories use software that can identi- 
fy papers by keywords. Research- 
ers can still seek out work that has 
been accepted by trusted journals, 
presented in major conferences or 
by using whatever other criteria 
they chose. In fact, OAIster 
(www.oaister.org/) can search 
through all available repositories 
on the web to do the selecting for 
you. “You are just no longer limit- 


ed by what your institution can 
afford (to subscribe to)? he said. 

Kumiko Vézina, the Concordia 
librarian responsible for the coor- 
dination of electronic resources, 
is currently studying open access 
for a PhD. 

Her research with professors in 
the life sciences in the six largest 
Quebec universities demonstrat- 
ed an inconsistency in current 
self-archiving practice. However, 
most of those same respondents, 
83 per cent, said that they would 
willingly self-archive their work if 
mandated by their institution or 
funding agency. SSHRC has adopt- 
ed open access in principle and is 
exploring open access policy, par- 
ticularly in relation to SSHRC- 
funded journals. CTHR is currently 
working on a very strong policy, 
requiring that data and articles 
from funded research be deposit- 
ed. The CIHR draft “is considered 
a model for open access policy, 
according to Vézina. 

The infrastructure needed to 
establish an institutional reposito- 
ry requires a server and personnel 
to establish, manage and update 
the program. According to Jean- 
Marc Edwards, Assistant Director 
(Systems) at Concordia Libraries, 
the investment would vary 
depending on the scope of the 
project. The university could 
decide to archive digital collec- 
tions, as well as academic output. 
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Playing with the meaning of music 


___ Barbara BLACK 


Rosemary Mountain's Interactive 
Playroom is generating interest 
from many quarters, because psy- 
chologists, artists and musicolo- 
gists could all exploit it in some 
way. 

While she chose to call it a 
“playroom” to emphasize its fun 
side, it has a serious dimension. 
Mountain, a composer-musicolo- 
gist, is exploring the perceptual 
and cognitive issues of music con- 
sumption, looking for appropriate 
ways to analyze the growing diver- 
sity of musical styles. 

It's an intriguingly simple con- 
cept: a three-dimensional grid of 
the ceiling. The three axes of the 
grid are identified by opposites, 
some obvious, such as loud/soft, 
others less so, such as spicy/bland, 
or even sincere/insincere. 

The participant picks up a little 
wooden chip with a bar code on it 
(in fact, it could be any small 
object), and passes a hand-held 
scanner over the code. That action 
activates a 10-second musical 
phrase. The idea is to attach the 
chip to the grid where the listener 
thinks it belongs. 

For example, when I tried it at 
her current show at the Oboro 
Gallery, the axes were strong/ 
weak, clean/dirty and serious/ 
playful. The music was a snatch of 
orchestral music; it sounded like a 


bit of Vivaldi’s Four Seasons. | 
thought it was pretty strong, very 
clean and moderately serious. 

Playing in the Playroom forces 
the listener to make decisions 
about how the music sounds to 
them. Several people making such 
decisions about the same piece of 
music might agree or disagree, but 
at least they would have a vocabu- 
lary to talk about it. For example, a 
dancer or filmmaker collaborating 
with a musician could develop a 
glossary of adjectives that would 
help them create a new work. 

“The Playroom is unique in a 
few ways, Mountain said, 
“Generally, its ease of use, play- 
fulness, and lack of prescribed 
means of use encourages many 
people to explore. We are likely to 
be able to get a much fuller 
impression of how diverse groups 
of people think about sound and 
sound-image-movement interac- 
tions than most research con- 
ducted among peers of a single 
discipline” 

Mountain has been talking to a 
psychologist who wants to use it 
for multidimensional scaling, in 
which people are asked to rate the 
degree of similarity between pairs 
of objects. Normally, the computer 
takes the results of these tests and 
plots them on a three-dimensional 
diagram; the Playroom could make 
that 3D diagram concrete. 

“Other psychologists have spo- 
ken to me about importing their 





Rosemary Mountain adjusts some of the coded tags in the Interactive Playroom on display at Oboro Gallery. 


of 32 years, is trained as a sculptor. 


data from other studies conduct- 
ed in typical laboratory surround- 
ings to see whether we get the 
same results from the Playroom? 
A video screen can be used to 
reactions to sound. The use of a 
SMART Board, donated by the 
manufacturer, encourages people 
to give a non-verbal expression of a 
sound they hear through a drawing. 
Mountain wants to add other 
elements, such as a modulator 
“somewhat like an exercise bicy- 
cle, whereby a person can alter 
aspects of the sound, such as 
speed or register, or image, such as 
colour filters, through physical 


Alumni show focuses on the place of the 


































Ana Rewakowicz's SleepingBagDress. The other artists in the show, all FOFA 
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alumni, are Diane Borsato, Thomas Kneubiihler, Sarah Febbraro and 
Parasite, a collective that created “an intervention/audio tour.” 


BARBARA BLACK 


Acting Between - Body, Space, Time 
is a meditation on the incontro- 
vertible fact that “the human body 
is the prime agent of the physical 
world, through its physical place- 
ment, absence, limitations, rela- 
tions or actions, according to 
FOFA Gallery director Lynn 
Beavis, who curated the show. 

All sixsartists, who are recent 
graduates ofthe Faculty of Fine 
Arts, impose themselves in highly 
original ways on people to 
make us more aware of how we 
interact with one anoth 

Prominent in the gallery is 
inflated tube with a sleeping 
inside. The gallery visitor 


















invited to enter and watch 


videos projected on the inside 
Ana Rewakowicz has taken 
jingBagDress to a num- 

ico, France, 

Belgiu ) interact 


with ord 






movements. 

She has been talking to 
Concordia digital fibres expert 
Barbara’ Layne about fabric 
swatches with embedded technol- 
ogy that would be another way to 
pair images with sounds. She's 
even exploring the idea of a virtual 
version of the Playroom, perhaps 
even a full VR (virtual reality) one. 

Mountain helped build 
Hexagram, the inter-university 
Institute of Research/Creation in 
Media Arts & Technology, and was 
its scientific director from 2004 to 
2006. It was a major funder of the 
project. 

Harry Mountain, her husband 


Demerdash (Computer Science), 
Randolph Jordan (Humanities, 
Film & Sound) and André Arnold 
(SIP, Design), among others. 
Research assistants are on hand to 
guide visitors through the show at 
the Oboro Gallery, 4001 Berri St, 
until May 12. 


body in the physical world 


she makes videos and adds 
them to the project. 

Beavis explained that as a per- 
son who has lived in a number of 
countries, Rewakowicz is sensitive 
to the idea of home and global 
uncertainties. Some of the people 
in her videos share her\concerns 
and talk about them with feeling. 

Thomas Kneubiihler feels, that 
our sense of private prop is 
more acute in Canada than 
Europe, where he is from. He g 
to places like shopping malls a 
office buildings after they a 
closed to the public, and take 
photos until he's ejected by securi 
ty. Looking at his photos and 
mowing how he took them is 




















ato is known for 
that are often 

example, 
ith a 


through New York with heavy suit- 
cases and got hotel doormen to 
carry them for her because she 
found her life burdensome. For 
this show, she tortured her father, 
or at least stretched the limits of 
his fatherly indulgence. 

“I came across a soccer ball 
designed to look like a globe. My 
father is an avid soccer player and 
fan. I asked him to perform for a 
video — to see how long he could 
keep the ball up in the air by jug- 
ling it with knees, feet and head’ 
result, called Wondering How 
e Can Keep Up the World, is 
es of a mustachioed man 
acksuit, trying repeat- 
e ball up for 20 
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Emily has designs 


KIRSTEN CAMERON 


Google “ee storey” and you'll find 
all kinds of delicious recipes. 
Recipes for design, that is. 

ee storey design is the creation 
of Concordia graduate Emily 
Storey. Doubling as an online store 
and portfolio, it is a virtual space 
for Storey to showcase her work. 

Storey calls herself an “art 
directing, freelancing, web design- 
ing, merchandising, brainstorm- 
ing ideas person” If that sounds 
like a mouthful, one glance at her 
past experience and client list 
shows that, at any one time Storey 
has a dizzying array of projects 
on the go: “Well, I had a DC shoe 
that I designed come out this 
spring, which was really cool. I'm 
working on album art for The 


Rentals, all the new art for Tegan 
and Sara's new record release, 
I'm getting a bunch of new prod- 
ucts together for my online store 
and I'm writing a graphic novel” 
In fact, Storey’s first project, 
fresh out of design school, was 
the 2004 Concordia Student 
Union handbook. 

She has worked closely with a 
number of musicians and record 
labels in the Canadian music 
scene, including Neil Young’s 
record label Vapour Records. 
She's also committed to working 
with non-profit and community 
groups like Montreal Certain 
Days Collective and QPIRG 
Concordia. 

Storey majored in design art at 
Concordias Department of 
Design and Computation Arts. 


She says her time at Concordia 
gave her the inspiration to explore 
her interests and to be a critical 
person. She credits professors 
Rhona Richman Kenneally, PK 
Langshaw, and sculpture profes- 


sor Liliana Berezowsky for their - 


encouragement. 

“At the time, I was really inter- 
ested in political art and design, 
and the way that visual work 
could impact social movements. 
Their classes had a really posi- 
tive impact on me? 

She believes that if she hadn't 
spent all that time developing 
her style in university, she would- 
n't be doing what she is today. 

You can find out more about 
this weird and wonderful world 
by visiting Storey’s online portfo- 
lio and store at: eestorey.com/ 





Student's 


ALLISON MARTENS 


When she founded the Worn 
fashion journal last year, Serah- 
Marie McMahon was fed-up with 
mainstream magazines and their 





The last several issues of Worn illustrate McMahon's eclectic sense of style. 


ALLISON MARTENS 


Charles Bierbrier (MBA 2003) 
always knew what hisfuture had 
on tap. 

"My passion has always been 
beer and homebrewing,’ he said, 
adding that it has been part of 
his weekend ritual since he was 
old enough to hoist a glass him- 
self (legally, of course). 

Two years after completing 
his MBA at theJMSB, he realized 


homogenizing influence on 


women’s fashion choices. And 
she knew she was in good com- 
pany. 

“So many women say that fash- 
ion magazines make them feel 





bad, and I find that atrocious. 
Fashion should be fun, invigorat- 
ing, and a way to express your 
personality; said McMahon, a 
third-year Fibres student in 
Concordias Department of 
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Emily Storey's quirky style mixes nicely with Tegan and Sara's sound. 





Studio Arts. 

“Instead of inspiring you to 
dress creatively, they simply tell 
you what to wear each season. 
It’s like following a recipe, and 
I'm really not interested in 
that’ 

Among women’s chief com- 
plaints, McMahon says, is that 
the selection of clothing present- 
ed in the big glossies is too limit- 
ing. Many magazines continually 
showcase the same often expen- 
sive, and usually trendy designers 
(who, not coincidentally, are also 
their biggest advertisers). 

The Montreal-born McMahon, 
a self-described style “nerd? says 
Worn traverses the largely unex- 
plored intersection between 
fashion and art. “I wanted to 
know everything about the cloth- 
ing I was looking at and studying 





medium covers fashion from small to large 


every day.” 

In its pages, readers can gain 
inspiration from colourful lay- 
outs, as well as learn about the 
various ways in which the female 
bustline has been shaped during 
the twentieth century, avant- 
garde fashion in Weimar, 
Germany, or the history of 
Bakelite plastic. 

Published twice yearly, its 48 
pages burst with thoughtful writ- 
ing, vibrant photography and 
graphics, most of it produced by 
Concordia students. 

The fourth issue of Worn will 
be launched May 5 at My Hero 
Gallery, 3655 St. Laurent Blvd. 
suite 206. The celebration fea- 
tures an auction for 25 one-of-a- 
kind handbags crafted by 
Montreal designers. Viewing 
starts at 8 p.m., bidding at 9 p.m. 





Charles Bierbrier is brewing success 


the ultimate beer connoisseur's 
dream: He opened Bierbrier 
Brewing. 

Now his extremely drinkable 
Bierbrier ale is in high demand 
at some of Montreal's most chi- 
chi nightspots, and as far down- 
stream as Trois-Rivieres and 
Quebec City: 

"When I started, I had a phone 
and a folding beach chair. Now, 
we have three desks and multi- 
ple phone lines, so we're grow- 


ing. People used to say, ‘You 
have one phone and no desk: 
But it didn't matter. I had a 
brewery!" Bierbrier laughs. "I'm 
so excited just to be able to live 
my dream.” 

When he opened in 2005, 
Bierbrier brewed at his down- 
town facility in the morning, did 
deliveries in the afternoon and 
paperwork on weekends. The 
company has since grown to 
about seven full-time employ- 


ees, and he has recently had to 
install several more fermenters 
(large vats used to produce 
beer) to meet demand for the 
coming summer alone. 

"It's like a big snowball, and 
the management side is growing 


also. That's where the MBA defi- 
nitely comes in handy,” he 
explained. 


Though Quebec is flush with 
great beer, Bierbrier says his 
stands out as authentic, premi- 


um ale — not the fizzier lager 
many drinkers.are acquainted 
with — and his does not contain 
chemicals or preservatives. 

While his company is poised 
for rapid expansion, Bierbrier 
says he prefers to conquer his 
home turf. 

"The future holds a lot of 
potential, [but first] I want to be 
a household name in Montreal, 
and there's still much work to do 
with that.” 
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Design in motion 


MICHAEL KEEGAN 


For Concordia graduates Salva- 
tore V. Barrera (BA Communi- 
cation Studies "93) and Sara 
Morley (BFA Studio Arts °94), 
Concordia is where their person- 
al, creative and business relation- 
ship of 17 years was born. 

The couple own Design 
Postimage (DPI), a studio spe- 
cializing in (but hardly limited 
to) design for the film industry, 
and working in multimedia, web, 
print and motion design. 

Their own website (www.pos- 
timage.com) just earned a Gold 
Horizon Interactive Award, the 
latest in a series of kudos. 

Barrera and Morley met in 
1990 while employees at 
Concordia’s Multimedia Inter- 
active Technology Environment 





(MITE) Lab, dubbed “the mighty 
lab” by those who worked there. 

“Helen [Workman, the lab’s 
director] wanted people to push 
the envelope of the technology as 
far as they could’ recalls Barrera. 

“These were things that were 
not being taught yet; explains 
Morley. “We often knew more 
than our profs about emerging 
computer technology: 

“At the time, the notion of ‘mul- 
timedia’ was still being defined? 
says Barrera. “The only people 
who knew about it were the peo- 
ple actually doing it.” 

Two other members of that 
team are still associated with 
DPI. Phillip W. Greene is the 
company’s interactive designer 
and web developer. Scott 
Prentice, who is Computer 
Systems Coordinator for the 


Comm Studies Department, 
acts as a web consultant for 
DPI. 

If the lab enabled Barrera and 
Morley to hone their skills, the 
people they met at university 
helped them create opportuni- 
ties to apply those skills. 

Today, Barrera is DPI’s 
motion designer and resident 
geek, and Morley is the studio's 
creative director. Their work 
has ranged from Film in Quebec, 
an interactive web-based 
archive of potential film loca- 
tions aimed at Hollywood pro- 
ducers, to print, web and 
motion graphics presentations 
for the MUHC campaign and A 
Day in the Life of an Engineer, 
which they did with the Native 
Access to Engineering Program. 

Most recently, they've created 


JMSB grad Inder Bedi is surrounded by his handbags. The look is high-end and the product is animal-free. The 
company is now poised to move more aggressively into U.S. markets. 
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Salvatore Barrera and Sara Morley have been sharing work and life for 
almost two decades after meeting here in 1990. 


the titles and print campaign 
for Where Are You Going, 
Moshé?, a Morocco/Canada co- 


production being launched at 
the Film Market in the Cannes 
Festival in May. 


Cruelty-free fashion 


KAREN HERLAND 


All-vegan bags. It was an odd 
concept a dozen years ago, when 
Inder Bedi developed it for his 
entrepreneurship course during 
his last semester of marketing at 
the JMSB. 

“I really didn’t want to do the 
course, but I needed it to finish. 
My proposal got just 77 per cent 
and no funding” 

But the idea stuck, and a year 
later, the recently converted veg- 
etarian launched his first line of 
vegan bags. The Matt & Nat label 
has grown to include shoes and 
wallets, and has an office in the 
UK and plans to further expand 
into Europe and North America. 

The products, manufactured in 
China from synthetic leathers, 
PVC, the more environmentally 
friendly PU, and other cruelty-free 
materials, are emblematic of an 
increased effort to tread lightly 
on the planet and its resources. 


In April alone the label has been 
featured in Lou Lou magazine, 
Toronto Life's Green Living and on 
ETalk. 

Bedi said that the company 
was launched in a far less green- 
savvy era. “People didn't care that 
the products were vegan. I’m 
happy we made it in the fashion 
world first because of our 
designs. We're a fashion company 
that happens to be vegan’ 

And it isa company that happens 
to have a remarkable client list. Bedi 
says Natalie Portman and Kim 
Basinger have requested Matt & 
Nat bags for movies. He also counts 
Charlize Theron, Drew Barrymore, 
Teri Hatcher and Samuel L. Jackson 
among the line's fans. 

Bedi expects to eventually 
expand into clothing, once he 
has consolidated his markets. 
“Concordia gave a lot to me. 
What I really appreciated was 
that the faculty were people who 
worked in industry.” 





Proving that good-for-you doesn't have to taste bad 


ALLISON MARTENS 


When she signed on as CEO of 
SoYummi Foods in 2004, market- 
ing dynamo Mackie Vadacchino 
(BComm 82, MBA 84) knew she 
was in for a challenge. 

“Most people have a percep- 
tion that health foods, and par- 
ticularly soy, tastes bad.’ she said. 
“But when buyers tasted it, they 
were surprised — as I was — to 
find a completely natural, deli- 


cious product that is made right 
here in Quebec? 

Established in 2000, SoYummi 
whips up soy-based mousses for 
the lactose or gluten intolerant, 
or those who want to incorporate 
healthier foods into their diet. Its 
products are trans fat and choles- 
terol-free, and a sugarless line is 
also available. 

Concordia Governor Rick 
Renaud and SoYummi chairman 
Dr. Hans_ Black brought 


Vadacchino and the company's 
president, Joanne Hollander, 
together. Having practiced her 
craft for over 20 years in top posi- 
tions at companies such as 
Teleglobe Canada, Vadacchino 
immediately recognized the mar- 
keting potential in SoYummi. 
“Joanne is a lady I completely 
admire and find incredibly fasci- 
nating. Our skills complement 
one other, she said. “She's an 
extremely creative research and 


development person, and I take 
care of the marketing, sales and 
business decisions” 

SoYummi dukes it out on the 
exploding organic foods market, 
where competition for the limited 
space in store refrigerators is espe- 
cially cutthroat, Vadacchino says. 
It is carried in more than 700 
stores and cafeterias (including 
Concordia’s) across Quebec, and 
has made inroads into Ontario. 

Next up is the northeastern US., 


and Vadacchino says SoYummi 
will stay close to home: “Because 
it’s a truly fresh product without 
chemicals or preservatives, it has a 
limited shelf life. We can’t ship it 
across North America” 
Vadacchino occupies 
many roles at Concordia, includ- 
ing a seat its Board of 
Governors. She is also a judge for 
the MBA case competition, and 
recently taught a graduate-level 
marketing class at the JMSB. 


also 


on 
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Drawing attention 


KAREN HERLAND 


The warmer the weather gets, the 
more posters crowd along main 
streets vying for attention. To get 
noticed, you need brighter colours 
and more outrageous designs. It 
doesn’t hurt if you have a one-of-a- 
kind handmade feel. 

Enter Séripop, two young 
women who combined their 
Concordia Intermedia art educa- 
tion with their experience in 
bands to start their own printing 
and illustration business early in 
2002. 

“We knew each other from the 
music scene, Chloe Lum said of 
her partner Yannick Desranleau. 
Although Lum had very limited 
offset printing experience when 
she got to Concordia, Desranleau 


had a lot of experience from 
cegep. 

But both of them were able to 
really explore the medium and its 
potential while in school. 

We would really spend a lot of 
time in the studio; Lum said. 

In addition to doing multi- 
coloured prints, the two began to 
push the illustration envelope 
with elaborate, chaotic and lay- 
ered images that were the oppo- 
site of the reserved minimalism 
usually expected on posters. 

“We were doing screen prints 
for hire, once in a while. One day 
we said, we have the silk screen 
set up, why don’t we start making 
posters.” 

They were able to use their 
illustration experience and con- 
nections to musicians to pro- 





mote local bands. They also 
expanded into the art world. 
“We've done posters for Power 
Plant (in Toronto) and Saw 
Gallery (Ottawa)? 

They are also getting more 
illustration work, from an agent 
they connected with in the UK. 
Since they still tour with their 
bands, and are involved in other 
projects their work schedule is 
seasonal. They do sell some non- 
event related posters (like their 
Wounded Generals series) in 
Montreal venues like Local 23, 
and online at www.seripop.com/ 
home.html. 

They also have to accept the 
role of trendsetters. There were 
few non-glossy band posters 
when they started. “Now they're 
spreading like a virus’ 
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Séripop produced this image as part of a series of illustrations for local 
advocacy group Stella. The series may be released as a set of prints. 





Keeping sustainability in the community 


ALLISON MARTENS 





The motto of L’Arterie Boutique is 
‘keep it local’? Formerly known as 
El Corazon, the airy shop on 
Bernard St. has been one of Mile 
End's premium purveyors of new 
and vintage clothing since its 
rebirth in 2003. 

“We generally don’t accept 
[clothing] submissions from out- 
of-town designers as a rule, but 
there are some exceptions” like 





So far, online student evaluations 
have been a resounding success 
at Concordia. 

When Vice-Provost (Academic 





products from a women’s trade co- 
op in Peru or Montreal ex-pats, 
affirms co-owner Danette MacKay. 
A Concordia Theatre graduate, 
MacKay climbed on board last fall, 
and has since poured her heart 
into LArterie’s recent renovations 
and sourcing its collection of ethi- 
cally made, vegan footwear. She 
also remains committed to pro- 
ducing and emceeing the Kiss My 
Cabaret, which she founded, 
www.kissmycabaret.com/. 


Programs) Danielle Morin piloted 
the process for the graduate pro- 
grams of the JMSB last fall, she 
anticipated fewer responses. The 
literature had indicated that 
most institutions experienced a 
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After discovering vegan 
footwear in New York City, she 
realized there could be a market 
here for sustainably made shoes. 
She now carries glamour-puss 
heels fashioned from an organic 
cotton/polymer blend, and 
Blackspot sneakers with hemp 
uppers. 

“Tve been a vegetarian for many 
years and was intrigued. My eating 
politics were carried one step fur- 
ther: It’s now about what I put on 


dip in response rates as students 
adapted to the new system. 

So, an aggressive promotional 
campaign of posters and in class 
visits accompanied the email 
invitation each eligible student 
received. By the end of the three- 
week response period, 81 per 
cent of students had completed 
their online evaluations. 

Even more impressively, 78 per 
cent completed the winter term 
ones, with a greatly reduced pro- 
motional push. 

This last term saw the project 
expanded to the entire ENCS fac- 
ulty, undergrads and grads alike. 
They had a record 72.23 per cent 
response rate, considerably high- 
er than the 60 per cent rate they 


z had been hovering at previously. 


“I think we are really leaders in 
this field” said Rami El-Cheikh, 
Special Project Manager in 


Rami El-Cheikh sees promotion as key for the successful switch to online.  Morin’s office. He added that he 


my body, as well as in it” 

A professional actor, MacKay 
has slowly been weaning herself 
from the industry. “When youre in 
your forties, you just disappear for 
a while, until you're ready to play 
the old crone or grandmother; she 
laughs. “Priorities change. Right 
now, it’s about being true to myself 
and continuing to be creative? 

Indeed, LArterie is MacKay’s 
personal art gallery, hers to fill 
with designer frocks for women 


Online evaluation process exceeding initial expectations 


had just received a call from rep- 
resentatives of Dawson College 
for advice on how to introduce 
the process there. 

El-Cheikh thinks promotion is 
key to making the transition as 
smooth as possible, especially in 
the early stages. 

Evaluations are managed 
through the portal, so only regis- 
tered students can participate. 
El-Cheikh said that the move to 
online evaluations offers a num- 
ber of benefits. Students have a 
longer time to think about their 
responses, and can do so at their 
own convenience. 

By eliminating paper, the 
process is more environmentally 
friendly. Since everything is man- 
aged electronically, professors 
can get the results of the evalua- 
tions far more quickly than the 
handwritten evaluations allow. 

The system maintains the 





and men, handmade jewelry, arti- 
sanal soaps and other delights. 

She says the store's ethos of sus- 
tainability and dedication to local 
artisans have garnered it substan- 
tial support. 

“I think there’s a movement 
toward a cottage industry right 
now. It’s really important to a tiny 
portion of the population that 
don’t want to contribute to the 
huge corporate machine, but to 
their own communities’ 


same checks and balances as the 
traditional structure. Students 
must submit their evaluations 
before the finals take place, so 
that their answers are not influ- 
enced by a brutal exam. 
Meanwhile, profs do not get the 
results until they have submitted 
their final marks. 

The questions posed are identi- 
cal to the ones on the written 
evaluation. “Nothing has chang- 
ed, not even a dot or a comma,’ 
El-Cheikh stressed. Olivia Rovin- 
escu, of the Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services, was 
involved in translating the ques- 
tions to a screen friendly format 
to make sure that the user experi- 
ence/options would not be 
altered by the technology. Tuan 
Mai of IITS developed the soft- 
ware, which had to be created 
from scratch to operate within 
our systems. 
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Bringing Putin to the Blue Met 


BARBARA BLACK 





Russian democracy is shrinking, 
but Western intellectuals seem to 
be more alarmed about it than the 
Russians themselves, according to 
three writers at the Blue 
Metropolis literary festival. 

Writer and Concordia English 
professor Mikhail Iossel was on a 
panel discussing dissident Russian 
writers with poet Bakhyt Kenjeev 
and Toronto writer David 
Bezmozgis. 

lossel called the increasing limits 
on press freedom and murders of 
muckraking journalists “a creeping 
rollback, payback for the era of the 
robber barons and the unbridled 
freedom” that followed the disman- 





tling of the Soviet system in 1989. 
The panelists’ attitudes to 
Vladimir Putin’s Russia were 
nuanced according to their ages. 
Kenjeev, the oldest, was philosoph- 
ical about the increasing signs of 
repression because the Soviet era 
he remembers was so much worse. 
He told the kind of amusingly cyn- 
ical anecdotes Eastern European 
émigrés have always exchanged. 
Bezmozgis, a young Latvian- 
Canadian novelist, said that for 
many years, his Russia was “four 
square blocks of Toronto” filled 
with immigrants like his parents. 
Many of these people did well in 
the 1990s and often return to 
Russia for visits. Their material- 
ism, unclouded as it is by political 


doubts, worried and repelled him. 

Iossel agreed, and found it 
“depressing;. but said the satura- 
tion point of their tolerance may 
soon be reached. He founded a 
flourishing summer literary insti- 
tute in Russia and visits the coun- 
try regularly. 

“It's scary, almost humiliating? 
he said of the apparent apathy of 
his countrymen. “Most people do 
not have access to the Internet, 
and they have no free media, so we 
don't know how many are 
opposed. Russia has no friends, 
and could become belligerent. [We 
could see] increased murders and 
instability, and Putin could 
become an international pariah’? 

Literature is still not censored in 





Russia, Iossel said, although the 
press certainly is. As freedom of 
expression increased in the 1990s, 
paradoxically, literary activity 
became less prestigious, but “it’s 
still cooler to be a writer in Russia 
than it is here” 

All the panelists agreed on at 
least two things. Putin unfairly gets 
the credit for Russia's improved 
standard of living, but it's none of 
his doing — it’s because of the sky- 
rocketing price of oil. And Russian 
television is simply awful. 

The ninth annual Blue Met took 
place April 25 to 29 at the Delta 
Centre-Ville Hotel. Linda Leith, 
who has taught in Concordia’s 
English Department, is the 
founder of what is now billed as 


the world’s first multilingual liter- 
ary festival. 

Alumnus Peter Behrens, who 
won the 2006 Governor-General’s 
Literary Award for Fiction for his 
re-imagining of the 1848 Irish 
famine (The Law of Dreams), was 
part of a Blue Met panel that dis- 
cussed how far fiction writers can 
go in appropriating real people 
and events. 

Other Concordia writers and 
translators at the festival included 
Jason Camlot and Todd Swift 
(Language Acts), Peter Dubé (At the 
Bottom of the Sky, Hovering World), 
Hugh Hazelton (Antimatter), 
Sherry Simon (Translating 
Montreal), Mary Di Michele (Tenor 
of Love) and Jean-Philippe Warren. 





Supporting those “who want to help themselves” 


KAREN HERLAND 


Every second student relies on 
some sort of financial aid. Two out 
of three students who don't com- 
plete their degrees cite finances 
among the reasons they aban- 
doned their studies. 

Put those two facts together, 
and the importance of financial 
support for students becomes 
obvious. 

“When I was an international 
student in my final semester, I 
couldn't even register for my 
courses, I was in so much debt,’ 
recalled Rose Wangechi, who 
had come from Kenya to study 
here. 

Addressing a team meeting of 
her Advancement colleagues on 
the community campaign, the 
alumni officer described the 
impact that $500 from the John 
Molson School of Business made 
in enabling her to complete her 





studies and earn her degree. 

“IT could not be here without 
that grant,’ Wangechi said. 

Alex Carpini, Director of 
Planned Giving, shared a similar 
message. He financed a lot of his 
education working in the Kon Tiki 
bar of the Sheraton Mount-Royal 
Hotel. But illness put his finances, 
and ability to finish school, in a 
precarious situation. 

“I was in my last year and the 
Loyola Alumni Association gave 
me $500; Carpini said. He was 
able to graduate and ended up 
working with the alumni associa- 
tion over 25 years, until 2005 

Carpini told the group that a 
donation of as little as $2.75 per 
week “won't change your life. But 
that $500 sure changed mine?” 

The Advancement team is seek- 
ing to raise current university par- 
ticipation from 41 to 45 per cent. 
As a demonstration of their com- 
mitment to the campaign and the 





Staff working on this year’s community campaign heard first-hand how important their efforts are from previous funding 
recipients Rose Wangechi (centre) and Alex Carpini (right). 


importance of setting an example 
both internally, and for potential 
external funders, they hope to 
have full 100-per-cent participa- 


tion within their department. 

For Carpini, the importance of 
supporting students is obvious. 
“We're helping kids who want to 


help themselves” 

His sentiment was echoed by 
Wangechi. “Wealth comes and 
goes. But education is for life” 


Ensuring the security of the entire community 


KAREN HERLAND 





After the horrible events at 
Dawson College and Virginia Tech, 
numerous experts weighed in with 
analysis of the perpetrators’ online 
profiles and other clues to their 
instability. 

It's easy to make those judg- 
ments after the fact. 

Peter Cétés Office of Rights and 
Responsibilities is charged with 
making that assessment before 
things become violent. The office 
also helps students, faculty and staff 


manage threatening situations, dis- 


crimination and harassment. 

“Tf there's an immediate threat or 
the possibility of criminal activity, 
then security should be called? 
Cété said. That number is ext. 3717 
or 514-848-3717 from off-campus. 

Meanwhile, anyone who feels 
intimidated or threatened by 
another member of the university 
community can go to Cétés office 
to report on the situation. The 
Code of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties outlines a number of potential 


responses. 
Most likely, members of the 
security .team, along with 


Counselling and Health Services, 
will form a case management team 
to evaluate the situation. 

If the situation is serious enough 
to warrant a charge under the code, 
a Hearing Board would be estab- 
lished to listen to both sides and 
determine the best course of action. 

“The lesson we have learned, 
through hard experience, is that we 
do not take chances with the safety 
of the Concordia community. We 
would rather err on the side of cau- 
tion when we are dealing with a 
potential threat,” Cété said. The 
Code is intended to allow the uni- 


versity to respond effectively when 
someone has been identified as a 
threat to themselves or others. 
Cété is currently working with a 
committee made up of representa- 
tives from various sectors of the 
university to develop a policy for 
other situations. “It would allow the 
university to respond to mental 
health issues without using the 
heavy hand of the Code” He expects 
that policy to be in place by the fall. 
Given the climate created by 
recent incidents, he is aware of the 
possibility of over-reacting to cer- 
tain material. “Nothing in this code 


can take away from the right to 
freedom of expression or academic 
freedom; he emphasized. The 
intention is not to discourage cer- 
tain types of expression. 

To learn more, or to discuss a 
problem, contact Cété at GM-1120, 
call ext. 4857, or send an email to 
advisor@alcor.concordia.ca 

Meanwhile, in case of a threat 
from the outside, information 
will be regularly posted on the 
homepage or news.concordia.ca. 
If you can’t access the internet 
call ext. 8800, or 514-848-8800 
from off campus. 
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Planning on Graduating? 


The mandatory University Writing Test (UWT) will be held May 11. Students cannot graduate 
without successfully completing this test. Register now by visiting the Birks Student Service 
Centre or by logging into the Portal. For more about the test, see the UWT site: universitywrit- 
ingtest.concordia.ca 


Exposed 


This year's annual year-end exhibition of the Design and Computation Arts undergraduates is 
called Exposed and will be on display at EV 7.745 until May 6. The exhibition aims to showcase 
students’ accomplishments through a wide array of media, including image, sound and com- 
puter-based multimedia. The vernissage will be held May 3 at 7 p.m. For more information, 
email exposed@alcor.concordia.ca, or visit the Exposed website: exposed.concordia.ca/2007/ 


12 Stories/Histoires 


The fifth annual Department of Design and Computation Arts graduate exhibition, entitled 
"12 Stories/Histoires", is currently on display at EV 6.720 until May 6. The exhibition presents 
a diverse range of projects, the results of year-long graduate certificate program investigations 
into areas of ethical design, experimental and new media, narrative form, interactivity and 
performance. For more: wordbutler@gmail.com 


Digital Diversity 


RCI viva, Radio Canada International's Web service for new and aspiring immigrants, 
launched Digital Diversity, a new creative media competition on the theme of immigration 
and cultural diversity. All permanent Canadian residents and Canadian citizens aged 18-35 are 
invited to submit a 3- to 8-minute short film or radio podcast that takes an original, construc- 
tive look at immigration in Canada or that profiles an inspiring figure or emerging talent from 
a cultural community. All genres are accepted, including comedy, drama, thriller and science 
fiction. For more information on the competition, its rules and entry procedures: 
www.rcinet.ca/digitaldiversity. Deadline for submission is June 29, 2007. 


Reaping compost 


The compost systems need your help! Two sifters will be built and painted and compost will 
be harvested on the SGW campus on May 4 from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m., lunch breaks from 1 to 2 
p.m, the Loyola campus on May 7. The compost needs to be harvested from the system in the 
back of the PS building. Please confirm your presence at recycle@alcor.concordia.ca and men- 
tion the date and time that you will be there. 


On your marks... 


The pull of the switch, the activation, the triggering — that first yelp into the air. Start is part 
of the latest exhibition at the Ellen Gallery, Start Stop, opening Saturday, May 5 at 4 p.m. The 
exhibit features the work of Olivia Boudreau, Peter Courtemanche, Cal Crawford, Stephen 
Ellwood, Marla Hlady, Adrian Piper and Liv Strand in the forms of performance, installation, 
audio, drawing, text, sculpture and video. Find out more: ellengallery.concordia.ca 


A new look at Schultz 


Norman Rawvin will be presenting his artistic vision of Bruno Shultz’s literary works at "Bruno 
Schulz (1892-1942) New readings, new meanings”, an international conference hosted by the 
Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences at McGill on May 4 and 5 


Bruno Schulz was a Polish writer, illustrator and graphic artist of Jewish descent, born in 
Drohobycz in 1892 and shot to death by a Gestapo officer in 1942 on the street of his home 
town. A worldwide fascination with Schulz’ literary works is confirmed by growing numbers 
of translations, commentaries and critical studies that show him as an exceptional artist of 
the first half of the twentieth century. For more on the conference, www.brunoschulz.mcgill.ca 


Community-building 


The Institute in Management and Community Development will be holding its 15th annual 
Summer Program from June 10 to 15, 2007. Every year participants, trainers, speakers, 
resource persons and work-exchange participants (volunteers) make up the nearly one thou- 
sand people present at the Summer Program. It offers an opportunity to share new strategies 
and points of view on social justice; to reinforce our community-based structures; to strength- 
en our collective solidarity, and an opportunity for citizens to explore their community 
involvement. For more information please visit the website: instdev.concordia.ca 


Alice in Oblivion 


Students in a Dawson College seminar class have created a 70-minute presentation that The 
Globe & Mail called "a multimedia show about the emotional fallout students suffered as a 
result of the shooting” that took place seven months ago. The show, entitled Alice in Oblivion, 
uses short films, breakdancing and dramatic vignettes to give a new twist to the classic tale, 
Alice in Wonderland by adapting the story to depict the struggle of the students to steer their 
lives back to normality. Alice in Oblivion will run twice on May 12, at 8 and 10 p.m., at Dawson 
College. For ticket information, contact AliceInOblivion@gmail.ca 


Storytelling workshop 


Have you ever wondered what makes a story interesting and memorable? Ray McGinnis, poet 
and author of Writing the Sacred, invites you to recall what has lit a fire in your life and what 
you can do to keep it burning in his workshop titled, The Art and Practice of Storymaking on 
May 7 from 7 to 9:30 p.m. Organized by the Multi-faith Chaplaincy, admission to the workshop 
is $10 for students and $25 for non-students. Registration starts at 6:30 p.m. The workshop will 
be held in Z-05, 2090 Mackay. 


Careers for new engineers 


Recent graduates of engineering will want to attend the Early Career Forum & Fair on Sunday, 
May 13 at the Palais des congrés. Entitled, The Global Landscape: Essential Strategies to 
Transform Your Career in the Gas Turbine Industry, it aims to offer practical advice and infor- 
mation on trends and opportunities to early-career engineers (0-10 years experience in profes- 
sional practice). For more information, please see the site: www.asme.org/ 
Communities/EarlyCareer/ 





Sign o the times 
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At left are letters from the once iconic Warshaw’s sign that loomed above 
the Main for decades. They are now featured as part of The Logo Cities 
Show: Old Signs and New Artworks. The exhibition aims to take a look at 
creative works focusing on signage and lettering, alongside examples of 
old and new signs from around Montreal. The show is on until May 10 in 
the VAV Gallery, 1395 René Lévesque W. 

The Quebec premiere of Helvetica will take place Saturday, May 5, in H- 
110 as part of the continuing Logo Cities: An International Symposium on 
Signage, Branding, and Lettering in Public Space. Introduced amidst a 
wave of popularity of Swiss design in 1957, the Helvetica font quickly 
appeared in corporate logos, signage for transportation systems, fine 
art prints, and myriad other uses worldwide. The film Helvetica 
encompasses the worlds of design, advertising, psychology, and 
communication, and invites us to take a second look at the thousands of 
words we see every day. Admission by donation. 

For more on the conference, please go to www.logocities.org/ or check 
out the visual blog at news.concordia.ca/faculties/009277.shtml 
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The future of history 


STUDIO = DIGITAL 


= 





_ The 10th floor of the Library building is about to be transformed into a 
| one-of-a-kind laboratory for the recording, preparing and archiving of 


digital history. The Digital and Oral History Lab will serve both students 
in the burgeoning program as well as other researchers interested in 
learning the techniques associated with recording the past for posterity. 

The lab will also be accessible to community groups eager to preserve 
stories related to a particular region or population. 
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Karen | HERLAND oe 


Concordia is poised to make his- 
tory in more ways than one. 

The Centre for Oral History 
and Digital Storytelling is cur- 
rently moving into its permanent 
home on the 10th floor of the 
library building. With $350,000 in 
CFI funding and state-of-the-art 
equipment, we will boast the first 
lab of its kind in the country. 


Yet the shift from dusty paper 


volumes to digital ones is not 
necessarily evident. 

“Five or six years ago, people 
were asking why would you 
record information this way. 
Traditional history is one of the 
most conservative disciplines in 
terms of new technology,’ said 
Steven High, Canada Research 
Chair in Public History. 

Yet the possibilities for digital 
history are enormous. A great 
deal of the information conveyed 
in tone, pace, dialect, emotions 
and body language is lost when 
an oral narrative is transferred to 
the printed page. 

“It's not just a question of cap- 
turing video; that’s been done all 
over. Until now, if you didn’t 
watch the tape, you would go 
through a transcript. And you 
would lose what's really unique 
about oral history, the voice of 
the person speaking; said High. 

Having someone produce the 
transcript meant extra costs and 
time necessary to access the 
material. “One of the problems 
with analog recording is that one 
and a half hours of tape equals 
one and a half hours of time 
spent viewing it High said. 





Wellbeing 
in the classroom 


This picture was taken last week in a schoolroom in Bogota, Colombia, 
where students of psychology professor William Bukowski were working 
on a study on the factors that underlie children’s academic, social, emo- 
tional and physical wellbeing. 

Bukowski has done research over many years on children’s 
relationships with their peers. 

The students helping him in this study are Felicia Meyer, Jonathan 
Santo, Ana Maria Velasquez and Lina Saldarriaga. Lina and Ana are from 
Bogota. They came to Concordia last summer to work on their doctoral 
degrees in developmental psychology. 

Right now, the study involves two schools in Bogota, both from very 
poor neighborhoods. One school is coed, while the other teaches girls 
only. Soon they will add to the study schools from Barranquilla, a city on 
the Caribbean coast in the north of Colombia, and schools from 
Montreal. 


His team is halfway through 
developing a prototype program 
with researchers at the Universi- 
ty of Buffalo which will allow for 
digital files to be searchable. 
Essentially, they will be creating 
the digital equivalent of the index 
at the back of a book. 

The new software (also being 
developed with CFI funds) would 
allow future researchers to scan 
through a bank of dozens of 
videos related to the same theme 
and seek out specific keywords 
or subject categories. They could 
then watch the relevant clips of 
those interviews back-to-back. 

High's colleague Elena Razlo- 
gova has SSHRC funding to 
develop a freeware version of this 
software, to make it accessible to 
grad students or amateurs. 

The new laboratories will 
incorporate the digital archive. 
They will also feature worksta- 
tions (each terminal requires 
massive hard drive space 
because video takes up so much 
memory) where students can 
record and edit their material. 
There will be a space for video- 
conferencing, bringing experts 
together virtually from around 
the world, 

The workstations had been 
temporarily set up in a handful of 
rooms with a mini-library of 
related books along a shelf and 
small cupboards full of palm 
recorders and other equipment 
for researchers to use. 

High uses his research chair 
funding to pay two grad student 
interns to co-manage day-to-day 
operations of the centre, keep 
track of the equipment and pro- 


vide support for those using it, 
including training. 

The labs will have a 16-station 
oral history training facility capa- 
ble of teaching the software and 
techniques useful for digitizing 
history (everything from Photo- 
shop to Dreamweaver to inter- 
view ethics) to up to 32 people at 
once. These training programs 
are available to students whether 
in or outside the department, 
along with faculty, staff and rep- 
resentatives from the community 
at large. 

“We're trying to create a com- 
munity and bring people togeth- 
er” High said. Training has 
already been offered to the 
Dawson Community Centre in 
Verdun for members to conduct 
interviews, as well as groups on 
the West Island_ interested in 
recording and preserving the 
area's past. 

High has also worked with rep- 
resentatives from the Centre 
d’histoire de Montréal. They have 
recently joined a network of vir- 
tual museums intended to allow 
individuals the opportunity to 
record their lives into a collective 
social memory. Developed in 
Brazil in 1991, the program has 
expanded around the globe. 
High's team gave them a half-day 
workshop on techniques and 
challenges to address in develop- 
ing the program. 

Ironically, High will miss the 


big move. He's off to the JFK | 


Institute at the Free University 
of Berlin for a three-month-long 
fellowship. When he returns, he 
will greet students in the new 
facilities. 
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